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This  report  is  based  on  a  personal  survey  made 
by  Mr    Taylor,  United  States  Agricultural  Com- 
missioner, American  Embassy,  London,  England. 


THE     POSITION     OF    AMERICAN  COTTON 

IN  SWITZERLAND 


SUMMARY 

The  war  had  little  effect  on  the  physical  equipment  of  the  Swiss  cotton 
textile  industry.    At  the  close  of  the  war  the  reported  spindles  were  only 
slightly  more  than  3  percent  below  the  prewar  level.    The  weaving  capaci- 
ty of  the  country  was  the  same  as  before  the  war. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  1947  consumption  will  be  about  110,000  bales 
of  cotton  and  6,000  metric  tons  of  staple  fiber.    The  1948  consumption  may 
under  ideal  conditions,  reach  120,000  bales  of  cotton  and  7,500  metric  tons 
of  staple  fiber. 

Because  of  the  strong  domestic  demand,  cotton  yarn  and  fibers  are 
largely  reserved  for  the  local  market.  The  entire  1947  output  has  been 
sold,  and  the  raw  cotton  required  to  cover  these  sales  has  been  bought. 

The  1946  yarn  production  (cotton  and  staple  fiber)  was  estimated  at 
20,500  metric  tons.  About  one-third  of  the  cotton  yarn  was  combed  and 
two-thirds  carded„  It  is  expected  that  about  24,000  metric  tons  of  yarn 
will  be  produced  in  1947  and  about  26,000  tons  in  1948. 

When  the  Swiss  mills  were  able  to  buy  any  kind  of  cotton  on  the 
open  market,  about  49  percent  of  the  mill  consumption  was  Egyptian, 
about  34  percent  American,  and  some  7  percent  Indian. 

During  the  war  and  since,  spinners  have  been  using  increasing  per- 
centages of  staples  that  are  comparable  with  American  cotton.  Cotton 
from  Brazil,  Paraguay,  Argentina,  and  the  Congo  is  now  being  used  in 
the  production  of  yarn  that  was  formerly  produced  only  from  American 
cotton,    The  prices  of  these  foreign  growths  in  relation  to  the  price  of 
American  is  an  important  factor  in  this  shift.    Since  there  was  little, 
or  no,  cotton  on  hand  January  1,  1945,  and  the  imports  and  consumption 
since  that  date  are  known,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  approximate 
amount  of  cotton  in  the  country.    Based  on  these  data,  stocks  on  hand 
on  January  1,  1947,  are  estimated  at  113,775  bales.    This  amount  is  about 
equal  to  a  year's  supply  at  the  present  rate  of  consumption. 

The  shortage  of  labor  is  limiting  the  operation  of  Swiss  cotton 
mills.    Foreign  workers,  largely  Italian,  have  been  brought  into  the 
country,  but  the  shortage  is  still  acute. 
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Swiss  firms  manufacturing  textile  machinery  continued  to  operate 
during  the  war,  and,  as  a  result,  mills  were  able  to  obtain  parts  and 
replacements.    Recently  both  American  and  British  manufacturers  have 
offered  textile  machinery  for  early  delivery. 

The  shortage  of  coal  has  not  seriously  affected  the  spinning  and 
weaving  industry.   Many  of  the  mills  use  hydroelectric  power  for  both 
heat  and  power,    Finishing  plants,  however,  require  coal  for  their  opera- 
tions.   The  general  fuel  situation  will  be  improved  by  the  household 
rationing  of  coal,   A  number  of  new  electric  plants  are  being  built,  but 
they  will  not  be  in  operation  for  some  time. 

Transportation  is  not  a  problem  in  Switzerland.    The  railroads  are 
in  good  condition-    The  Rhine  River  barge  traffic  was  reopened  in  March 
1946,  and  cotton  can  now  be  delivered  at  the  river  docks  in  Basle  = 

The  capacity  for  the  production  of  synthetic  fibers  is  estimated  at 
16,200  metric  tons  annually.    The  present  production  of  the  three  plants 
in  operation  totals  about  10,000  tons.   About  25  percent  of  the  total  spinning 
capacity  of  the  country  may  be  used  for  spinning  synthetics.    This  will 
reduce  the  output  of  cotton  textiles  by  that  amount,  since  synthetics  are 
used  on  cotton  spinning  equipment  and  vice  versa.    The  export  of 
synthetic  yarn  has  been  limited  because  of  a  shortage  of  cotton  yarn. 
Only  about  16  percent  of  the  rayon  output  is  exported.    The  increased 
cost  of  the  production  of  synthetics  is  causing  some  uneasiness  among 
the  manufacturers. 

Under  so-called  "processing  contracts,"  the  Swiss  have  supplied 
raw  cotton  to  a  number  of  neighboring  countries,  taking  a  fixed  percentage 
of  the  output  in  payment.    It  is  estimated  that  some  9,200  bales  were 
supplied  under  such  contracts  in  1946. 

SPINNING  CAPACITY  AND  YARN  PRODUCTION 

The  physical  equipment  of  the  Swiss  cotton-textile  industry  was  not 
greatly  affected  by  the  war.    The  country  was  so  isolated  that  mills  were 
unable  to  obtain  normal  supplies  of  raw  cotton,  and,  as  a  result,  very 
little  equipment  was  worn  out.    With  the  exception  of  the  British-made 
machinery,  spare  parts  and  replacements  were  available.    On  the  whole, 
the  equipment  was  well  maintained  throughout  the  war. 

In  1947  the  Swiss  Spinners'  Association  reported  approximately 
1,200,000  spindles.    This  compares  with  1,241,000  spindles  reported  in 
1938,  a  reduction  of  slightly  more  than  3  percent. 
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The  weaving  capacity  is  the  same  as  before  the  war,  about  20,270 
looms,  of  which  60  to  70  percent  are  automatic.    The  automatic  looms  are 
used  largely  for  the  production  of  such  standard  fabrics  as  shirting, 
sheeting,  drills,  and  denims. 

It  is  estimated  that  with  the  present  capacity  of  1,200,000  spindles, 
the  consumption  in  1947  will  be  about  110,000  bales  of  cotton  and  some 
6,000  metric  tons  of  staple  fiber.    During  1948,  consumption  may  reach 
120,000  bales  of  cotton  and  7,500  metric  tons  of  staple  fiber.  This 
compares  with  an  average  annual  consumption  of  approximately  115,000 
bales  prior  to  the  war  and  is  dependent  upon  favorable  labor  and  power. 

While  there  are  53  spinning  mills  and  93  weaving  plants  in 
Switzerland,  the  larger  weaving  units  are  attached  to,  or  are  a  part  of, 
the  large  spinning  corporations,  but  there  are  numerous  smaller, 
independent  weaving  units  scattered  over  the  country.    Practically  all 
these  purchase  their  cotton  or  rayon  yarns  from  the  larger  spinning 
corporations.    Because  of  the  strong  domestic  demand,  cotton  yarns 
and  fabrics  have  been  reserved  primarily  for  the  local  market.  Only 
certain  specialty  goods  and  staple-fiber  fabrics  are  exported.    It  is 
reported  that  the  total  1947  output  of  the  Swiss  mills  is  sold,  and  to  a 
large  extent  the  raw  cotton  required  to  cover  these  sales  has  been 
bought. 

The  total  yarn  production  (cotton  and  staple  fiber)  in  1946  is 
estimated  to  have  been  about  20,500  metric  tons,  of  which  about  one- 
third  was  combed  yarn  and  two-thirds  carded.    The  combed  yarn 
averaged  about  30  percent  waste  and  the  carded  about  10  percent,  or 
an  over-all  average  of  about  16  to  18  percent  waste.   A  considerable 
part  of  the  waste  was  reworkable  and  was  so  used.    It  is  expected  that 
a  total  of  about  24,000  metric  tons  of  yarn  will  be  produced  in  1947  and 
about  26,000  tons  in  1948,  of  which  totals  staple  fiber  may  comprise 
about  one-fourth. 

From  about  1932  to  1938,  when  Switzerland  was  able  to  buy  any 
desired  type  or  kind  of  cotton  on  the  open  market,  about  49  percent 
of  the  cotton  consumed  was  Egyptian,  about  34  percent  American,  and 
7  percent  Indian.    The  remainder  was  made  up  of  sundries.    During  the 
war  the  kind  of  cotton  was  of  secondary  consideration.    Any  cotton 
that  could  be  obtained  was  used.    It  was  only  a  question  of  what  was 
available.    For  about  3  years  prior  to  January  1945,  almost  no  cotton 
was  imported,  and  stocks  were  depleted.    When  the  war  ended  and 
supplies  became  available,  cotton  from  Brazil,  the  Congo,  Argentina, 
Peru,  and  Paraguay,  in  addition  to  American,  Egyptian,  and  Indian, 
was  purchased.    There  was  a  noticeable  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
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American  imported  and  a  rise,  actually  and  percentagewise,  in  South 
American  cotton,  especially  Brazilian  and  Peruvian.    Large  stocks  of 
Russian  cotton  were  imported  in  1940  and  1941,  but  since  that  date  there 
has  been  no  evidence  of  interest  in  Russian  cotton  on  the  part  of  Swiss 
spinners. 

Because  the  mills  could  get  little  or  no  raw  cotton  during  the  last 
3  years  of  the  war,  many  of  them  turned  tc  staple  fiber.    Others  with 
ample  cash  assets  purchased  cotton  in  foreign  countries  and  stored  it 
in  foreign  ports.    The  port  of  Montevideo  became  an  important  storage 
point  for  South  American  cotton.   After  the  war  such  purchases  were 
moved  to  Switzerland  as  soon  as  shipping  became  available.    The  net 
result  of  this  operation  was  the  accumulation  in  the  country  shortly 
after  the  end  of  the  war  of  stocks  far  beyond  current  mill  requirements. 

While  the  statistics  on  imports  and  consumption  during  the  war 
are  scanty,  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  approximate  stocks  as  of 
January  1,  1947.    It  is  known  that  there  was  little,  or  no,  cotton  on  hand 
in  January  1945.    Total  imports  in  1945  were  84,431  bales  and  in  1946, 
167,344  bales  giving  a  total  of  251,775  bales  for  the  2  years.  During 
the  same  period  the  consumption  was  128,800  bales,  and  reexports 
were  9,200  bales,  leaving  a  balance  of  113,775  bales  on  hand  January  1, 
1947,    This  would  appear  to  be  about  a  year's  supply.  Although 
certain  special  types  and  odd  lots  of  cotton  may  be  purchased  currently, 
it  would  appear  that  Switzerland  will  be  practically  out  of  the  cotton 
market  until  well  into  the  new  season. 

PRICE 

From  about  1942  to  the  end  of  the  war,  Swiss  spinners  imported  very 
little  cotton.    When  cotton  could  be  procured  at  all,  price  was  unim- 
portant.   Since  the  end  of  the  war,  price  has  become  more  important  and 
is  now  a  factor  in  determining  the  kinds  and  types  imported  and  consumed. 
Prior  to  the  war,  about  half  the  cotton  consumed  was  Egyptian,  and  some 
34  percent  was  American.    The  high  percentage  of  Egyptian  indicates 
that  a  large  part  of  the  textile  industry  was  engaged  in  the  production  of 
fine  yarns  and  fabrics.    In  1946  it  was  estimated  that  40  percent  of  the 
yarn  produced  was  number  20s  and  below,  44  percent  was  number  21s 
up  to  49s,  and  16  percent  was  number  50s  and  above*,    It  is  estimated 
that  the  average  count  of  yarn  is  now  about  number  30s  as  compared 
with  about  number  40s  before  the  war.    This  shift  might  seem  to  indicate 
that  a  higher  percentage  of  American  is  now  being  used.    This  is  not 
the  case,  however.    Spinners  are  finding  that  15/l6-inch  staples  from 
India>  the  Congo,  Brazil,  Paraguay ;  and  Argentina,  as  well  as  from  the 
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United  States,  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  yarn  of  number  20s  and 
below.    The  American  staple,  ranging  from  i  to  1-1/8  inches,  which 
might  be  used  in  the  production  of  number  21s  to  49s,  is  now  because 
of  price  competing  with  Egyptian  Uppers  and  Peruvian  Tanguis.  Since 
the  yarns  of  number  50s  and  above  require  cotton  of  1-1/8  to  l-l/2-inch 
staple,  very  little  American  is  used.    The  bulk  of  these  counts  are  made 
from  Egyptian  Giza  No.  7  or  Karnak  and  Peruvian  Tanguis  and  Pima. 
In  the  present  production  of  yarn,  spinners  have  found  they  can  use 
foreign  growths  in  the  place  of  American  and  that  the  price  of  the 
foreign  cotton  is  more  favorable. 

A  special  effort  was  made  to  obtain  quotations  on  competitive 
cottons  in  Switzerland.    On  April  26,  1947,  New  York  was  quoted  at 
34  cents  compared  with  the  following  prices,  CIF  Antwerp  or  Genoa. 


Kinds  of  cotton  Cents  per  pound 

American  Middling,  1  inch  38.50 

American  Strict  Low  Middling,  1  inch  37.50 

American  Middling,  15/l6  inch  38.30 

American  Middling,  7/8  inch  35.50 

Brazilian  Type  4-5  (equivalent  to  Middling  1  inch)  33.50 
Brazilian  Type  5  (equivalent  to  Strict  Low  Middling 

1  inch)  31.00 

Indian,  Bengal  17.00 

Indian  Jarila  (Strict  Low  Middling  7/8  to  15/16  inch)  23.50 

Indian  Surtis  (Middling  1  inch)  27.75 

Indian  American  Seed  (Strict  Low  Middling  15/16  inch)  25.50 


It  is  evident,  with  such  prices  as  shown  above,  that  spinners  who  can 
do  so  will  use  as  little  American  cotton  as  possible.    There  appears  to  be 
little  price  difference  between  the  varieties  ranging  from  1-1/8  to  1-1/2-inch 
staple.    The  Egyptian  and  Indian  cottons  also  have  an  advantage,  because 
they  can  be  bought  with  sterling,  which  is  more  freely  available  than 
United  States  currency.    This  is  also  true  to  a  lesser  degree  of  Brazilian 
cotton.    The  price  and  the  available  dollar  exchange  are  prime  factors  in 
the  failure  of  American  cotton  to  meet  the  competition  of  foreign  growths 
in  the  Swiss  markets  since  the  war. 

LABOR 

The  shortage  of  labor  is  still  acute,  and  it  is  limiting  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cotton  mills  severely*   As  in  most  other  countries,  labor 
gravitated  to  the  better  paid  jobs  during  the  war,  and  many  workers  were 
lost  to  the  textile  trade.    There  has  also  been  some  repatriation  of 


foreign  workers.    Labor  supply  is  reported  to  be  better  in  the  section 
spinning  American  cotton,  but  it  is  still  acute  in  the  mills  spinning 
Egyptian  and  Peruvian  cottons. 

Swiss  mills  have  been  forced  to  engage  foreign  workers,  especially 
Italians.    This  was  also  the  practice  20  years  ago.    For  the  first  9 
months  of  1946,  45,424  foreign  workers'  permits  were  issued  by  the 
Swiss  authorities,  of  which  90  percent  were  to  Italians.    Of  these,  1,600 
were  for  work  in  textile  plants  and  the  others  for  agriculture,  forestry, 
fishing,  food  processing,  building,  hotels,  private  households,  clothing 
manufacture,  metals,  leather,  rubber,  etc. 

Last  July  the  Swiss  Government  estimated  the  labor  shortage  at 
100,000,  and  the  textile  industry  alone  needed  10,000  more  workers. 
Especially  attractive  living  conditions  have  been  provided  by  some 
companies  for  these  foreign  workers.  . 

A  1946  review  of  Swiss  economy  stated  that  "the  demand  for 
workers  early  in  1946  became  increasingly  great.    The  number  of 
available  jobs  registered  with  the  employment  offices  increased  from 
5,046  in  January  to  11,299  in  April,  while  in  the  corresponding  months 
of  1945  they  increased  only  from  3,236  to  6,821.    The  number  of  avail- 
able jobs  declined  to  7,762  in  August  1946,  compared  with  4,695  in 
1945.    In  December  1946,  the  number  of  available  jobs  had  declined  to 
5,025. 

"During  the  year  1946,  there  was  a  total  of  55  strikes  involving 
443  firms,  but  on  the  whole  they  involved  only  a  limited  number  of 
workers  and  most  of  them  lasted  only  a  short  time0    There  were  15 
strikes  in  the  textile  industry...  About  two-thirds  of  the  strikes  were 
due  to  a  demand  for  increased  wages, 

"The  most  important  social  or  labor  legislation  enacted  during  1946 
was  the  old  age  and  survivors  insurance  law  to  become  effective  January  1, 
1948,  unless  rescinded  by  popular  referendum.    The  law  provides  pensions 
to  all  persons  of  65  years  or  over,  or  in  case  of  death  to  their  dependents0 
To  provide  funds,  a  salary  tax  of  2  percent  is  made  on  all  employees 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  65,  to  be  paid  by  the  employer  as  well  as  the 
employee. " 

MACHINERY 

The  Swiss  firms  manufacturing  textile  machinery  continued  to  function 
during  the  war.    There  was  practically  no  competition  from  abroad,  but 
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recently  both  American  and  British  firms  have  offered  machinery  with 
the  promise  of  early  delivery,    However,  in  spite  of  many  handicaps, 
plant  maintenance  has  been  nearly  normal.    Spare  parts,  replacements, 
and  new  equipment  have  been  available,  though  there  was  a  reduction 
of  about  3  percent  in  the  total  number  of  spindles  during  the  war,  There 
has  been  a  continuing  tendency  to  replace  mule  spinning  by  ring  spinning. 
Replacement  parts  have  been  available  at  all  times  for  machinery  of 
Swiss  manufacture.    Spare  parts  for  machinery  of  British  origin  have 
only  recently  become  available. 

FUEL  AND  POWER 

The  shortage  of  coal  has  not  seriously  affected  the  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  industry.   Many  of  the  spinning  and  weaving  units  are 
equipped  with  hydroelectric  power,  not  only  for  motive  power  but  even 
for  heating  purposes  as  welL   Many  mills  have  individual  or  independent 
hydroelectric-power  plants,  supplemented  by  auxiliary  steam  power  and 
also  connected  with  the  public  electric-power  lines. 

This  is  not  true  to  the  same  degree  in  the  finishing  trades,  such  as 
bleaching,  dyeing,  mercerizing,  printing,  and  general  converting.  These 
require  considerable  processing  heat  and  therefore  are  in  greater  need 
of  coal  for  current  operations. 

Reports  state  that  the  fuel  supply  is  still  precarious  and  house- 
holds have  been  rationed  for  both  coal  and  electricity.    However,  it  has 
been  improving  because  of  increased  imports  from  Poland,  France, 
Belgium,  and  Luxemburg.    In  late  1946  it  was  reported  that  the 
continued  household  rationing  of  coal  "would  assure  a  supply  of  coal 
for  industry." 

Many  hydroelectric  plants  are  located  in  the  mountains.    Owing  to 
freezing  temperatures  of  the  1946-47  winter,  there  was  some  reduction 
in  power,  but  this  condition  improved  after  a  brief  interval. 

Several  new  generating  plants  are  being  constructed,  but  these  will 
not  be  completed  for  some  time. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Transportation  is  not  a  problem  in  Switzerland  and  in  some  respects 
seems  to  be  better  than  in  prewar  years.    Financial  reports  A  the  Swiss 
railroads  for  1946  are  favorable;  gross  revenues  were  581  million  francs, 
showing  gross  profits  of  184  million  francs,  compared  with  150  million 
francs  in  1945.    Freight  carried  increased  from  13.5  million  tons  in 
1945  to  17  million  in  1946, 
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The  Rhine  River  was  reopened  for  regular  barge  traffic  in  March 
1946,  and  cotton  cargoes  are  being  delivered  at  the  river  docks  in 
Basle,    Incoming  tonnage  totaled  a  littie  more  than  1  million  tons, 
and  that  outgoing  amounted  to  about  34,000  tons, 

SYNTHETIC  FIBERS 

There  are  three  plants  in  Switzerland  producing  synthetic  fibers . 
The  total  annual  capacity  is  about  16,200  metric  tons  of  rayon  staple 
fiber  (cut  fiber)  and  rayon  (filament)  yarn. 

The  present  annual  production  of  staple  fiber  in  the  three  plants 
is  about  10,000  tons;  in  the  first  plant  7,000  tons,  in  the  second  1,000, 
and  in  the  third  2,000  metric  tons.    The  largest  of  these  is  very 
modern,  and  it  also  produces  most  of  the  rayon  filament  yarn. 

About  25  percent  of  the  total  spinning  capacity  of  the  country  is 
expected  to  be  used  for  staple  fiber :    The  volume  of  staple-fiber 
consumption  is  closely  related  to  the  volume  of  cotton  consumption, 
because  staple  fiber  must  be  spun  on  the  same  equipment  as  cotton. 
With  a  definite  capacity  of  spinning  equipment,  the  more  cotton  in 
use  the  less  staple  fiber  can  be  used  and  vice  versa. 

On  the  other  hand,  rayon  filament  yarn  is  not  processed  on  cotton- 
spinning  equipment.    It  is  practically  ready  for  weaving,  or  knitting, 
as  it  comes  from  the  rayon  factory,  except  that  it  has  to  be  wound  on 
suitable  bobbins,  spools,  or  beans,  or  other  appropriate  forms  used  in 
manufacturing. 

There  has  not  been  enough  cotton  yarn  produced  to  keep  all  the 
weavers  fully  occupied.    For  this  reason  the  Government  has  limited  the 
export  of  rayon  yarn,  diverting  it  to  domestic  weavers. 

The  margin  of  profit  has  not  been  wide  because  of  the  increased 
cost  to  the  manufacturer  and  a  strict  price  and  export  control  by  the 
Government,    Higher  export  prices  could  have  been  obtained,  but  they 
were  under  rigid  restrictions.   As  a  result,  only  16  percent  of  the  1946 
output  of  rayon  was  exported,  compared  with  65  to  70  percent  before  the 
war.    Even  so,  the  domestic  demand  exceeded  the  supply,  and  a  voluntary 
system  of  quotas  and  allocations  is  maintained. 

The  increased  production  cost  of  synthetic  fibers  is  causing  some 
uneasiness  among  the  manufacturers.    The  high  cost  of  raw  materials 
and  chemical  supplies  makes  the  immediate  future  somewhat  uncertain 
and  difficult  to  predict. 
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It  is  reported  that  staple  fiber  and  raw  cotton  are  not  blended  or 
mixed  but  are  manufactured  separately.    However,  the  rayon  and  cotton 
yarns  can  be  combined  in  the  weaving  of  the  cloth,, 

PROCESSING  CONTRACTS 

Reports  have  frequently  been  made  that  Switzerland  is  supplying 
cotton  to  Austria,  Italy,  and  Germany  under  terms  known  as  "processing 
contracts „"    Under  such  contracts  the  Swiss  furnish  raw  cotton  to 
foreign  mills  and  take  a  certain  percentage  of  the  yarn  or  cloth  in 
payment  for  the  cotton.    This  may  be  a  temporary  arrangement,  but 
while  many  countries  are  so  short  of  foreign  exchange,  credit,  and 
cash  it  works  very  well.    It  is  estimated  that  Swiss  processing  contracts 
covered  about  9>200  bales  of  cotton  in  1946., 

There  are  two  types  of  contracts  in  common  use,  the  direct  and  the 
indirect.    Under  the  direct  contract  the  Swiss  agent  supplies  the  cotton 
to  the  foreign  spinner  from  stocks  in  Switzerland;  under  the  indirect 
contract  the  cotton  is  supplied  from  a  foreign  port  where  it  is  being 
held  in  storage.    It  is  estimated  that  about  95  percent  of  the  contracts 
called  for  the  manufacture  of  yarn  and  5  percent  for  cloth. 

In  a  recent  survey  made  in  Austria,  it  was  found  that  Austrian 
spinners  were  returning  about  54  percent  of  the  product  to  the  supplier 
of  the  raw  cotton.    Under  earlier  contracts,  65  to  70  percent  of  the  yarn 
or  cloth  was  returned  to  the  supplier  of  the  cotton. 

It  is  reported  that  these  contracts  have  been  an  important  means 
of  obtaining  supplies  of  yarn  and  cloth  for  the  Swiss  converters  and 
finishers  of  textiles,  who  are  largely  interested  in  this  type  of  business 
as  a  means  of  keeping  their  plants  in  operation. 
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